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because in it he plays an important rdle. The Titanomachy and Zeus- 
Typhoeus conflict were originally distinct myths, united by the author of the 
Theogony, because, in addition to being parts of the cosmic struggle, both 
represent the enemies of Zeus as confined in Tartarus for rebellion; and the 
description of Tartarus is artistically inserted between the two to relieve 
the grandiose tone of the narrative. 

Thus in spite of the critics four leading parts of the Theogony — Cos- 
mogony, Titanomachy, Zeus-Typhoeus conflict, Prometheus-Pandora myth 
— are closely united by the genealogic nexus and the cosmic struggle; and the 
popular character of these legends is shown by the strange conceptions of 
Cronos mutilating his father and devouring his children, by the monstrous 
character of the Centimani and Typhoeus, by the chthonic and subterranean 
elements, by the motive of deception, and by the misogyny in the satiric 
picture of woman as the origin of evils. 

Furthermore, there is no trace in Homer or Hesiod of the later Empedo- 
clean doctrine of the four elements, nor can there be found any conscious 
oriental influence on the author of the Theogony. Besides, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Theogony was ever revised in an Orphic sense, as 
some have conjectured; it rather owes its preservation to the interest which 
the Orphics took in its myths. But the myths and divinities, as well as the 
general conception of divinity, are different in Hesiod and Orphism; and 
there is a total lack in the former of the purificatory rites and belief in immor- 
tality which were a characteristic of the latter. 

Thus according to Pizzagalli, Homer and Hesiod are branches of the 
same trunk, one developing the artistic court epic, the other the religious, 
didactic epic of the people. Both have their origin in the popular traditions, 
each shaping the legends to suit his fancy and audience, and together they 
form the complete Greek epic, corresponding to the epic of India and other 
lands. 

H. M. Hays 

Univebsitt op Missoubi 



The Greek Diminutive Suffix -ktko -ktktj-. By Walter Petersen. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XVIII, 139-207, 1913.) 

A continuation of Professor Petersen's Greek Diminutives in -iov (Weimar, 
1910) will be welcomed by scholars everywhere. The new monograph 
applies the same point of view and the same method to a semantically similar 
body of material. The smaller bulk of the present pamphlet is due to the 
relative scarcity of words in -uj-ko- and -utki}-, not at all to less thoroughness 
in the treatment. 

Professor Petersen accepts Brugmann's derivation of the suffix -isko- 
from the comparative -is- (reduced grade of -j&s-, -ios-) and the common 
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suffix -ko-, although he corrects Brugmann by showing (p. 145) that such 
a suffix could from pro-ethnic times form substantives as well as adjectives. 
The suffix was originally employed to designate an approximation to a state 
or quality expressed by a primitive adjective. From very early times, 
however, it was used also to designate an approximation to a primitive sub- 
stantive, as in Greek x^j/io-kos '-xv v > "that which is like a goose," i.e., the end 
of a ship's stern turned up like a goose's neck. 

This primitive meaning was shared with the suffix -ko-, and Professor 
Petersen thinks that it was largely the analogical influence of the latter which 
gave the suffix -ktko- its other two common meanings, the deteriorative and 
the diminutive. In part, however, these two forces developed independently 
from the approximative meaning, as in the case of the suffix -iov. 8pa- 
jTCTto-Kosiopcwrerj/s originally meant, if it was one of the pattern words, "that 
which is similar to a run-away but not really one," and since the difference 
from the normal member of the class was really one of inferiority this 
amounted to "a miserable run-away." Similarly avAio-Kos meant "that 
which is like an ovAds but not a real one " because it is too small. From the 
diminutive came the hypocoristic meaning, as in Kopio-Kr) "little girl" and 
then "dear girl." The rather numerous proper names in -utko- -io-kj/- are 
quite properly treated by themselves. 

The classification of the material under these heads and the various 
subheads presents many difficulties, and probably no other scholar would 
agree with our author in all cases. Possibly it would have been more satis- 
factory to cite merely a few clear examples under each rubric and leave the 
bulk of the words unclassified. One rarely gains much by adopting a system 
which compels him to answer unanswerable questions. In particular, many 
will prefer to assign to the diminutive class some words which Professor 
Petersen considers approximative. What proof is there that the original 
meaning of xitwvktkos was "not a real tunic" because too short, "a short 
coat" (p. 156) ? It may have been a true diminutive from the start. So 
/u.ijvio-kos, "crescent," may originally have meant "little moon," and /Jao-iA/o-- 
kos may be as much a diminutive as American "bosslet" certainly is. 

It is a pity that the author took less pains in collecting and verifying 
than in studying his material. Several words which figure in the discussion 
have no real existence, and the omissions are inexcusably numerous. Com- 
pleteness is not to be expected in the present state of Greek lexicography, 
but no student of Greek word-formation has a right to neglect such impor- 
tant dictionaries and word-lists as the Thesaurus, Sophocles, Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods, Kumanudis, 2waya>yJ7 Xi^twv &9-q<ravpCa-r<ov, 
Weise, Die griechischen Wbrter im Latein, Hatch and Redpath, A Concord- 
ance to the Septuagint, etc., Tougard, Quid ad Profanos Mores Dignoscendos 
Augendaque Lexica Conferant Acta Sanctorum, and the indexes to the 
Inscriptions Graecae, the collections of papyri, and the Corpus Glossariorum 
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Latinorum. Some of these Professor Petersen has clearly had within reach, 
but the appended lists show that he has not made systematic use of any 
of them. 

By a fortunate chance our corrections and additions to the material do 
not necessitate any important changes in the treatment. It is worth point- 
ing out that the suffix -utko- was sometimes used to derive personal names 
from personal names of non-Greek origin. The clearest case is that of the 
Egyptian Greek, AvprjXxw; SepijvMncos o km "Ep/M^rtas arpaTijyds 'Apmvoirov 
®e/uaTov km IIoXep;o)i/os p*pi8os. Scarcely less certain are ApSapioxos - . 
Scythian 'ApSapaxos and'ApSapos, and Apulian or Calabrian Aa£os Aa£«rKou 
(cf. Aa£ios on coins from Dyrrhachium). Here may be placed tentatively 
such names as Egyptian AaAto-Kos, and Byzantine Ila/Sto-Kos. Of Professor 
Petersen's material Aoio-xos certainly has a foreign base, and several other 
names probably have. 

The etymology of most of the new words is clear, except, of course, those 
whose meanings are unknown. Only a very few require comment. Hesy- 
chius' oSmtkov (MS aSio-Kov) 1 KvneSiva, MaiceSdvcs, was translated by Fick, KZ, 
22. 196, as "pikanter Wurztrank," and derived from d8os= Attic ^8os. Cf. 
Hoffmann Die Makedonen 72 f. n. 73. Alexis' Urxypia-KOi is said by the 
Antiatticista (100. 13) and by Photius to have been used instead of Urxypos. 
Since icrxupos is an adjective, Meineke emended the lemma to urxvpiicos; 
but icrxyptcrKos may have been derived from a substantivized la-xypos (cf. 
Petersen, p. 154). 

Sa«7Kos seems to be connected with o-aos, either directly or through some 
such name as S<Wor SooXatrixos; Laconian SaWm is dialectic for *®a\«r/<a 
(cf. ©aXr/s, OaXeia). 

The new words here listed and additional occurrences of other words 
make it possible to correct Professor Petersen in some matters of detail. 
For example, the name MeviV/oj occurs in a Thessalian inscription of 178-146 
B.C. (IG. 9. 2. 108 b 63) and therefore cannot have been confined to Cos as our 
author suggests on p. 201. The rather wide distribution of the masculine 
Mevio-Kos might have warned him of the risk in such a suggestion. The need 
for correcting the statistics on p. 150 and elsewhere is obvious. It will be 
well, therefore, for readers of this very useful book to bear in mind that the 
material upon which it is based is not exhaustive. 

Our supplementary material follows. Personal names are marked 
" n.p." Uncertainty as to meaning is indicated by " sign(ificatio) inc(erta) ." 
References that are given in full have been verified; others are followed by 
an indication in parentheses of the place where the word in question is cited. 

The words in Professor Petersen's list which the reviewer has been 
unable to find in any Greek monument are marked "dele." It is possible 
that a more persistent search would have yielded a citation for one or 
another of them. 
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'A/Spfo-Kos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. 

Eux. 2. 384. 
' Ayy<s\Uricos, n.p., Ditt. Syll. 206. 2. 
t&SiaKov (or -<tkos), Hesych. 
iKimvl<TKos, inscr. Jour. Hell. St. 29. 173. 
iKpoxyvfoicos, Poll. 1. 146. 
'AKyUricos, n.p., SGDI. 3180. 
'AM^kUtkos, n.p., IG. 9. 1. 745. 
ivdpiffKos, Th., without ref. 
' Apdaplvieos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. 

Pont. Eux. 2. 442, etc. 
f}d\ai>l<TKos, coni. Reinesius in Petro- 

nius 42 init. 
ptXlo-Kos (or -<rKov), sign, inc., pap., 

Lond. 2. 329. 
poBpliTKos, Eust. Opusc. (Th.). 
TioplffKos (or BwpioTcos), n.p., IG. 12. 

3. 368. 
dele TaptirKos. 

T\avKl<rKO!, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 287 c 10. 
dele ypatplnKos. 
yv\l<rnos, Hesych. 
TtoyiSloKot, n.p., Ps.-Zonar. 461. 
Aofto-ws, n.p., Ditt. Syll. 588. 53. 
AaXfo-xos, n.p., pap. Hib. 149. 
SovaxUrKos, Nicet. Acorn. 576. 17 Bekk. 
SwplfKos, Diomed. 1. 482. 2 K. 
'E/Marto-icos, inscr. Papers Amer. School 

at Athens 6. 24. 75, inscr. Rev. d. 

Etudes Gr. 1899. 61 B 54. 
EtfSa/ufcritoj, n.p., IG. 2. 1236, 12. 2. 

647 adn. (?). 
Ei<rot<rKV, n.p., IG. 2. 3721. 
dele faicoptaKos. 

OoXXio-icos, n.p., Alciphr. 2. 33. 
$ap.vl(ncos, Diosc. 1. 7, + 
e«p(<rK05, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 494. 
OeoBwpkrKos, n.p., De S. Meletio 22 

Act. SS. Mai. 5. 437 C. 
dele 0v(<tkos. 

Ov\aKt<ricos, Ar. fr. 232, 542 Bl., + 
tarplvKos, Schol. Dion. Thrac. 228. 3 

Hilg., Sophrns. 3577 C Migne, Act. 

SS. Mai. 5. 16* P. 
IvlffKos, Heliodor. Medic. (Th.). 
■Ixiri<r/«i, n.p., IG. 5. 1. 1433. 24. 
•ixxtoKos, n.p., IG. 2. 794 d 109, 117, + 
loxvplaxos, prob. 1. Alex. 3. 473 Mein. 



KavaKUrKos, Anast. Sin. (Th.), CGL. 2. 

338. 22. 
khvUtkos, CGL. 3. 263. 27. 
Kapvato-Kos, n.p., inscr. Herzog Koische 

Forschungen 170. 
Kapvefoieos, n.p., inscr. Herzog Koische 

Forschungen 170, coins of Cnidus 

(Herzog, I.e.). 
IKapvouTKot, n.p., IG. 12. 1. 1322. 
KwvkIvkos, n.p., IG. 3. 1006 (cf. Add.). 
KXefora, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 109 6 16. 
KXefiricos, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 323. 76, 79, 87. 
KovplirKosiKovpeit, Theophan. Chron. 

1. 47. 12 de Boor, + 
? KovpUrKot = Ktpauv, c6p<rot, EM. 43. 8. 
\aKarUrm), Hesych. s.v. Xa/Sd/3»jp. 
\apvaiclffieos, Const. Tiensis Translatio 

S. Euphemiae 16 Act. SS. Sept. 5. 

282 E. 
\atpvltricos, CGL. 3. 432. 36. 
\eriSUricai, IG. 12. 8. 51. 19. 
XtMrKo*, Gl. (Th.). 
\ip.vI<tkos, Vit. S. Irenes 52 Act. SS. 

Iul. 6. 621 B. 
dele XivUtkos (cf. Ath. 200 C). 
"Koyltricos, coni. Koch Antiphan. 207. 
dele AujS&tkos. 

MaplffKt,, n.p., IG. 14. 2450. 
IpapUrKos, Mago ap. Plin. H. N. 21. 

69. 112. 
?M»,X((r(cos, n.p., IG. 2. 766. 119. 
peijKurlirKO!, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. Vit. 

S. Andreae 18 Act. SS. Mai. 6. 13* 

D (Edd., /ctaXo-). 
iutUtkos, CGL. 5. 621. 18. 
HuKUtkos (or /m>X£<tkos), Anna Comn. 6. 

1 init. 
Neocfo-itos, n.p., IG. 5. 1. 71 a 8. 
gex/oTca, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 487. 
6yKivt<TKos, Jo. Mon., Acta SS. Alphii, 

Philadelphi, Cyrini (Th.). 
jrap?f<TKos, Lequ. Or. Christ. (Pape). 
dele irapaywvUricos. 
HaptuvliTKa, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 1187. 
Ili0irf<r/eos, n.p., coni. Schepers Alciphr. 

2.20. 
dele HoSiffKos. 
TlonirUricos, n.p., Polyaen. 5. 33. 
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^viiUtkii, Leon. Philos. 1145 Migne. roix<nrvpyl<TKO!, E.M. 147. 5. 

2o&r/cos, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 6. 94. rpoxCKlvKoi, v.l. Acta Thomae 103. 

So\f<r(ca, n.p., IG. 5. 1. 1129. 11 Bonnet. 

2epi)vl<rieos, n.p., pap. Tebt. 2. 288. 1, fnro\rip.vlirKoi, Epiphan. 4. 11. 30 Dind. 

339. 1. #ofir(tos, n.p., Bacchyl. 10. 14, IG. 12. 

(rtmvUrKos, Theod. Prise. (Th.). 1. 263, 1403. 

dele invSovlffKii. $avl*Kii t n.p., IG. 12. 5. 873. 7. 

eKVfivlvKos, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). dele tpChUricos. 

(TKodlffKos, sign, inc., pap., Lond. 2. 265. <piKo<ro<t>op.etpaKt<rKos, Ath. 572 B. 

a-iraeapla-Kos, Al. V. T. Gen. (Hatch and Qoivlaien, pap. Berl. 1. 227. 10. 

Redp.). QpvyUricos, Greg. Naz. (Th.). 

orpoipliTKov, Priene Inschr. 201. 13, xpo^ 1 "", LXX Mace. 2. 11. 1. 

202. 13. Xpw<ro\(<r/tos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. 

TiimpliTKos, n.p., IG. 2. 482. 97. Eux. 4. 421. 10. 

E. H. Sturtevant 
Columbia University 



Das rheinische Germanien in den antiken Inschriften. By Alexan- 
der Riese. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xiii+479. 
M. 18. 

The task which the author has set for his life-work is to collect, analyze, 
and discuss all the material pertaining to the history and civilization of the 
Rhine country under Roman control. An earlier book, Das rheinische 
Germanien in der antiken Literatur, 1892, accomplished this task as far as 
the literary sources are concerned. The present work is devoted to the col- 
lection and classification of all epigraphical material, from whatever source 
derived, referring directly or indirectly to the Rhine country. The general 
field covers Germania Superior and Inferior, Belgica, and Raetia, but the 
author does not confine himself strictly to these limits. Some 4,700 inscrip- 
tions in all are collected, and a brief commentary is attached to each. Seldom 
does the commentary give anything of value not to be found in the CIL, but 
cross references seem to have been prepared with care. 

The inscriptions are divided into seven classes, though numbered suc- 
cessively throughout the entire collection. Wherever it is possible, the 
chronological order is followed; in one class, however, the votive inscrip- 
tions, the arrangement is merely alphabetical. In the first class are found 
the inscriptions relating to the emperors, or to members of the imperial 
family. The second and smallest class is devoted to provincial government 
and includes all inscriptions of legati, procuratores, and lesser officials. The 
third, by far the largest of the classes, contains inscriptions of the army. 
Some 25 legions, stationed at various times along the Rhine, together with 
auxilia, cohortes, numeri, and the classis Germanica, furnish the material 
for almost a third of the whole list of inscriptions. The fourth class covers 
the districts and the cities, their inhabitants, buildings, and institutions. 



